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‘It (teaching) has all the interest of a great game of chess, with living 
creatures for pawns and pieces, and your adversary, in plain terms, the devil ; 
truly he plays a very tough game, and is very hard to beat, if Lever do beat 
him.” Dr. Annoxp. 



























‘ae faults of men are on a grander scale than those of 
children ; this is the rule. Exceptions exist, it is true ; yet, to 
aman of strong character, but of rude tastes and uncultivated 
manners, peceadilloes give an air of boyishness, not to say of 
effeminacy. For the hoy to rob, and the man to steal, would be 
to reverse the laws of natural development ; for the boy to lie, 
and the man to perjure himself, is the ordinar growth of sin 
urafted upon character. Our schools, therefore, are ‘the nurseries 
of faults, rather than of matured offences ; of faults, as we call 
them, because their indirect effects are trifling, but, estimated 
by any other scale, sins of exceeding magnitude, 

The form in which the childish propensity to evil makes 
its appearance, is mainly untruthfulness. That untruthfulness 
is universal, none who are brought into close contact with men 
or children can deny ; that it is more prevalent with adults than 
with the young, I do not need to prove. The faults of men are 
manifold, those of children léss numerous in kind. Untrathful- 
ness in its Protean forms is the salient point in the sinful side 
of the young. As discernible on the first as on the seventh 
day of the week, no amiability is so pure that it does not con- 
ceal it, no filial love so strong that it does not shelter it. False- 
hood falls from the lisping tongue of the child, and lurks in the 
more guarded words of the youth, at the threshold of man’s 
estate. 


~ 
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Is it the fault of the parent and teacher, that falsehood 
often, and prevarication almost always, are looked upon by the 
child as venial offences, far less culpable than swearing, stealing 
and Sabbath-breaking ? To our shame we must confess it; and 
every teacher owes it to himself, to the world, and to his God, 
to look within him, and see how far the evil can be remedied 
by him. I do not suppose that any teacher entertains the idea 
distinctly defined, that untruthfulness is any less a sin than 
others of the youthful category, but its universality causes the 
thought to be practically forgotten. Children early conceive 
that truth can be sacrificed without great harm to the con- 
science, and manhood but gives strength to the conception. 

The main reasons why the sin of untruthfulness is so little 

regarded among the pupils of our schools, are mainly the 
prevalence of the thought that falsehood is not strongly dis- 
countenanced by the language of Seripture, the univ ersality of 
the motives which induce it, “of the times which admit of it, and 
of its practice among those who should give the full force of 
their precept and their example against it. Some of these are 
are not capable of control by human exertion ; over some, indi- 
vidual effort can exert a modifying influence. What the Scrip- 
ture teaches, theological zeal and research may show ; what of 
truth our lives should display, we should make manifest in them, 
but we cannot sway those exterior motives which tempt at all 
places and in all times, and which are strong enough to draw 
the race from the way of perfect truth, not sparing the youngest 
and most cherished in our schools. 

Of the universality of the motives which induce to untruth- 
fulness, and of the times which admit of it, I will say but 
a word. Plainly they lie out of human agency. So long as 
the world is constituted as it is, so long as the will and judg- 
ment of the child rebel against the will and judgment of 
the parent, so long as there exist counsellors ‘of evil ani 
objects of covetous ” desire, just so long will those desires of 
the child which in the man would appear rin deep-seated malice, 
stealth, and robbery, be smothered in the cloak of untruthful- 
ness. Sabbath-breaking can at best be done only one-seventli 
of the time ; successful “thieving must be accomplished in mo- 
ments of darkness or in situations of seclusion ; ; God’s name is 
commonly taken in vain in the presence of men, and under cir- 
cumstances which demand a show at least of passion ; a quarre! 
of words or an encounter of blows cannot exist without the par- 
ticipation of at least two; but untruthfulness may intrude upon 
all days and into all hours ; may be practised among throngs of 
men, or be sheltered by the isolated heart; may go forth in 
spoken or written words, by night or by day, ‘prompted by vio- 
lent rage or by silent malice. 
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Whatever is common, is lightly regarded ; and thus it hap- 
pens, that while great stress is laid upon the sin which must be 
occasional, that which meets us every day passes as a venial 
offence, as involving less criminality. Thus it is that untruth- 
fulness permeates all words, all actions ; thus it is that it creeps 
into our schools, manifesting itself in underhanded deceit, art- 
ful suppression of the truth, skilful prevarication and open 
falsehood, 

But the stronger the motives which induce to untruthful- 
ness, the more universal the times which admit of it; and the 
more forcible the temptations to think lightly of it, just so much 
the more becomes it our prerogative as teachers, as men whose 
great duty it is to present to the eyes of children a spotless 
example, and to instil into their hearts precepts of purity, to 
struggle earnestly and manfully against the crying evil of our 
schools. ‘To none more than to us is addressed the command, 
“ Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which is in 
heaven is perfect.” While the mind is pliant, while the habits 
are taking root, while principles and tendencies are developing, 
then it becomes the task of the teacher to straighten the twig, 
to dress the field, and make all things ready for a harvest of 
manly piety and brave persistency in good. We have not so 
much to do with ethics as with practical morality. While we 
are thankful for the aid which Reid and Stewart, Locke and 
Browne have given us in laying deep and firmly our foundation, 
we will look to our Master and our elder Brother for sympathy 
with us in our work, and so go trustfully on and rear the super- 
structure. Once the teacher was expected but to impart crude 
knowledge ; in later days he has been allowed to give culture 
to the taste, and strength to the intellect; but now it is his 
glorious privilege not only to do all this, but to give grace to 
character. Let us not be forgetful of our high calling. 

Jt is not my aim in this essay to labor after any untried 
method to banish untruthfulness from the school-room, but to 
show that we have the key in our possession which will unlock 
to us all the treasures which we seek. The tools we use are 
good; the trouble lies in this, that we are bungling workmen. 
Complaining of our tools, we but confess our own want of skill. 

It is folly to suppose that we can reduce all who are un- 
der our charge to the inane piety which is the result of thin 
blood or poor digestion. No course of training can render all 
pupils inoffensive and uncomplaining. I should be the last to 
wish that children should lay aside their youthful sports, and 
assume, in hours devoted to mirth, the sedateness of mature 
years. For one, I must say, at the risk of giving offence, that 
{ most heartily deprecate those books, which, under a pretence 
of teaching early piety, present some example of insipid excel- 
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lence propped up by disease. No; piety is not girlishness 
and those men do not “render to Czesar the things which be 
— ,’ who laud that feeble virtue which has no temptation 

» fall, but award no praise to ruddy cheerfulness, to boyish 
a and uncompromising truthfulness. 

In our schools we have to build on human nature, with its 
firm rocks, here and there its shifting sands. We are not 
to look for, and we should not be disappointed if we do not 
find, much of that quiet acquiescence, that tame submission to 
authority which is not compatible with spirit enough to tell a lic, 
and hardly so with ability enough to frame a deceit. We are 
to meet with zeal and slothfulness, with intelligence and dul- 
ness, with the proofs of this parent’s care and of that one’s 
neglect. We have to educate the human heart to truthfulness 
by a natural process. 

And the first thing which we should bear in mind is this, 
that scholars are capable of appreciating the excellence and 
the beauty of truthfulness. Indeed, I suspect that boys under 
zood instruction at home, have as keen a sense of this beauty 
as adults. That remark of George Washington, “I cannot 
tell a lie, father,” would have struck a brother with the same 
power as it fell on that father’s ear. I am not authorized 
by experience to claim for boys a quicker realization of the 
heauty of which I speak, than men generally possess, though | 
see not how that claim could fail to be sustained. Boys have 
little appreciation of the merit of intellectual power or sagacity 
hut much native candor, and, in most cases, gencrous in incline 
tions. In reading such a work as Dickens’s Old Curi sity Shop, 
the man will have his sympathies enlisted in favor of the subtle- 
minded but lying Quilp, while the boy will lose sight of his 
ability in contempt for his dark deceit, and will look with admi- 
ration on the native truthfulness of Kit Nubbles. If we look 
at any instance in our personal history, when as boys we sa\ 
our schoolmate tried by temptation, and then by one bold eftor: 
rise superior to it, and speak the truth with fearlessness, we can- 
not fail to recall our admiring sympathy. It is a libel upon 
childhood to assert that it is more pleased with cunning than 
with frankness. Girls have less openness of disposition than 
boys, it is true ; but we may rely on this, that both boys and 
girls will be inwardly drawn more closely to that companion 
whos always truthful, than to the one who is habitually false. 

If we recognize the truth of this; more than this, if w 
Feel it, it may greatly modify our conduct as teachers. We are 
too apt to Jouk that children highly prize and seeretly extol 
the ability to deceive, but we greatly err when we assert that 
the cause of this estimation is their proclivity to falsehood. | 
would not arrogate for children a larger share of virtuous prin- 
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ciple than they possess, but I would insist that their admiration 
of the ability which can frame a deceit capable of eluding the 
teacher’s penetration should not be confounded with the love 
of untruthfulness. 

And here I would turn aside a moment from my direct 
course, but not from my main subject, in order to condemn 
the habit so common, I might almost say universal, of wink- 
ing at prevarication, and the suppression of truth, and of 
entertaining the appearance of being deceived, in order to 
avoid the necessity of inflicting punishment. Perhaps of all 
the evils of the school-room, this is the worst. In this, the 
teacher plays the liar’s part, and offers too a direct bounty on 
untruthfulness. We must not expect too much from children. 
They naturally regard the teacher as one set over them as their 
governor; they are strongly tempted to think of their position 
relative to his, as that of two rogues, each trying to outwit the 
other, and when the teacher, in order to avoid trouble, and 
make his own labor light, is willing to grant them the conscious- 
ness of advantage, he is giving a stimulus to untruthfulness 
whose power he cannot measure. As the teacher values his 
influence, he should follow up at once, no matter at what sacri- 
fice of intellectual instruction, every instance of deceit, how- 
ever trivial. 

He cannot labor too earnestly to remove, in the minds 
of his scholars, any distinction which they may be inclined to 
make with regard to the degrees of sin involved in falsehood, 
prevarication, and the suppression of truth. By making the 
punishment the same for all, he should earnestly inculcate the 
equality of these offences. I apprehend that we cannot weigh 
the amount of evil done by those teachers who use such ex- 
pressions as * a great lie,” “ a formidable falsehood,” * a gross 
prevarication.” The tendency of all such phrases is to make 
the widest deviation from truth the standard, and not perfect 
purity of thought. Our children must feel that, if a distine- 
tion must be made, the “ greatest liar’’ is not he who, from 
habit, drops broad falsehoods from his tongue, but he who, with 
his own will, first steps, be it never so slightly, from the way 
of truth. 

Acknowledging that children are naturally quick to mark 
truthfulness in their companions, and ready to admire it, we 
can but confess it our duty to do all in our power to train 
them to a constant and high estimation of its value in them- 
selves. While we are prompt to punish those who are untruth- 
ful, we may call repeated attention to those instances, in an- 
cient and modern history, where men of all nations, and of 
every creed, have given their testimony to the beauty of truth. 
Why should we read, in our schools, of Darius and Fabricius, 
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Sceevola and Cato, unless we are to profit by those words of 
theirs, which show how fair a thing is truth, and what a gem it 
is to set off even the heathen character ? 

And not only should the teacher call his pupils’ attention 
to examples drawn from actual biography, but he should 
also, by the exercise of a little imagination, present to them 
situations of temptation in which they may find themselves 
placed. Let him picture the victory of truthfulness, and show 
that such a conquest, though bloodless, involves much power, 
and frequently is as great in its effects upon individual charac- 
ter as those of nations upon history. What physical courage is, 
boys feel intuitively ; what moral courage is, they can be made 
to understand. The great reason why boys and boyish men 
have no appreciation of moral courage is, that they so rarely 
exercise it, and take occasion to test its worth. 

When a child has arrived at such maturity as to see the 
excellence of moral courage in others, which, as I said in 
the outset, is at an early age with boys under a judicious moth- 
er’s care, the teacher must devise ways to call the power into 
practice. This step requires much discretion. If taken wisely, 
it will give great solidity to the scholar’s character, but if hasti- 
ly, it may shipwreck a soul. ‘There should no strong tempta- 
tion be put before the child, but rather an opportunity to speak 
the truth with manfulness. An instance of what I mean would 
be this. James comes to school, some morning, tardy.  Ilis 
heavy tread and swollen eyes tell the story of oversleeping. 
How often have I seen the next step of the teacher missed! He 
tries to remedy the evil by throwing ridicule upon the boy, and 
holding him up to the laughter of the school. And so he 
bluntly asks, ** Well, James, how is this?” ‘The boy of course 
gives no answer. Indeed, none was wished. ‘ Not up early 
enough, were you?” The boy sullenly answers “ No,” and 
the scholars laugh. If punctuality is to be purchased at the 
cost of candor, give me the latter. The truth, spoken as it has 
been by the boy, has no merit. It hardly deserves so high a 
name as truth. How much better for the teacher to ask, in a 
pleasant way, if he wishes to allude to the cause of tardiness, 
** James, did you see the sun rise this morning ?” and, in nine 
cases out of ten, the answer will be a ready ‘ No, sir.” ‘The 
antithesis involved in the question gives it point, and, while 
sharp, it does not rankle. If the boy is a tried one, I would 
ask, in a manner which would demand but one answer, ** Have 
you any excuse to plead, James?” <A boy of real moral cour- 
age will answer with a willing ‘¢ No, sir,’ while one who has 
not been trained to a ready and truthful reply, will perhaps 
speak the syllables, but in such a manner as to convey the im- 
pression that he has an excuse, but lacks moral courage to state 
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it. Teachers do a great wrong to the child by asking, in such a 
case, ** James, what i is your excuse ? for the silence which must 
follow is perilous, thrice perilous, to his truthfulness. No ques- 
tions should be asked in the school-room which do not demand 
a ready answer. By always giving such, the teacher may open 
a fine field for the culture of moral courage, while, by taking 
the opposite course, he oftentimes stimulates the youthtul mind 
to search for foundationless excuses, and even to utter delib- 
erate falsehoods. 

I have already arrived at the limits which I assigned 
to myself, but the magnitude of the subject, and the many 
wrong directions which the injudicious teacher takes in deal- 
ing with this formidable enemy, untruthfulness, constrain me to 
add a few words more. 

I would utterly condemn the habit, which is so common, 
of praising the child who is truthful. I do not say that I 
would not blame him who is untruthful, but would censure with 
words, and punish with blows, if these were needed. But the 
laudation of a pupil’s honesty will never establish truthfulness 
on aright basis. It may ensure some good results, but those 
same results should spring solely from a sense of duty. There 
is to be no teacher through life to encourage and praise. The 
reward is to spring up in the man’s breast, and so should it in 
the child’s. <The sense of duty is not all-powerful in a child, it 
is true; nay, it is weak ; but, cherished by a teacher’s constant, 
and not only constant, but zealous efforts, even in the child it 
may blossom and bear good fruit. It is by no means absurd to 
pay a child in dollars for reading the Bible through, for a pas- 
sage may strike the mind and modify the life. It is not absurd 
to hire a child’s candor and pay for it with praise. But if we 
can have the Bible read, and the truth spoken, in other ways, 
more noble, nay, more godlike, let us by all means use them. 

Great discretion must be used in trusting children. Many 
read the words, “It is a shame to cheat Arnold; he al- 
ways believes us,” hurry to their schools with the false inter- 
pretation which they give them, and follow them with as much 
discrimination as success. O that teachers could be warned 
off from this dangerous ground! Would that they might see 
all of Dr. Arnold, his school and his character, before they in- 
terpret his words. This placing of young minds in positions 
of danger, this expecting of them to stand alone while at best 
they can but totter, this risking of character on the probabil- 
ity of giving it strength,—would that our teachers might real- 
ize its peril. Where one mind comes out unharmed, two are 
maimed for life. 

If we would be able to say to our pupils, as Dr. Arnold 
said, and said successfully, ‘of course, 1 believe you,” it 
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is not enough alone to give our full confidence. The heart o 
a child is willing to respond to a trust, but it must not be too 
sorely tempted. ‘l'o be able to leave our school rooms for : 

minute or an hour, and feel that the order of the room is safe 
in the honor of our scholars, to be able to realize that we are 
dealing with minds not impregnated with deceit, but open and 
frank, more is demanded than the yielding of ‘implicit confi- 
dence. If the teacher would be confided in as he is confiding, 

he must earn it by unfaltering faithfulness, and the possession 
of his own heart in purity. After all, we fall back at last upon 
this great principle, that, for the teacher tohave truthful pupils, he 

must himself be truthful. His excellences of mind and heart 
will be repeated in the generation under his charge, and so too 
will his faults. Not his words alone—his whole demeanor, his 
whole aspect must be truthful,—truth-full, not truth-showing. 

No assumption of a foreed dignity should give rise to the charge 
of hypocrisy ; no artful displaying of his school should unmask, 

to those young but quick eyes, his own blackness ; no attempts 
to hide his own faults, and to conceal his own deficiencies 
should awaken the suspicions, or repulse the sympathies, of 
those young hearts. If he would have his precepts effective. 
he must have his example faultless. With a firm reliance on a 
power higher than man, with a watchful and persistent deter- 
mination to build up in himself a truthful, holy character, every 
teacher, whatever be his intellectual acquirements, may teacl: 
powerfully and effectively, by precept and illustration, how fair 
a thing is truth; may & much to rear up minds which ean 
abide the day of temptation, and give strength to the falling. 

When we punish our pupils for untruthfulness, let us ask 
whether we are ourselves truthful ; when we instil “ line upon 
lime and precept upon precept,’’ let us question ourselves, and 
answer truly, whether we are giving the seal of a high and 
holy example ;—for without this, untruthfulness can have no 
preventive, no remedy. 
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CuILDREN IN Bavaria. The King of Bavaria has decreed 
that no children, aged less than ten years at least, and who 
have not received elementary and religious instruction, shall be 
employed in manufactories; that they shall not be ‘occupied 
more than nine hours in the day, and ‘of these three shall be 
passed at school; that the children shall be continually under 
surveillance, and that, if possible, the two-sexes shall be kept 
separate. 
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TEACHING FOR A LIFETIME. 


WHoErveR attempts to master an art, or to learn a trade, 
does so with the fixed purpose of making it the business of his 
life. The man who prepares himself for the counting-room, 
or enters on the practice of medicine or of law, or assumes 
the sacred duties of the gospel ministry, fully intends to give 
up his whole life to the profession of his adoption, and cheer- 
fully devotes to it his highest energies. But it is a rare sight 
to see any one thus deliberately ‘devote himself to the busi- 
ness of teaching for life. We do sometimes see gr: ay-haired 
men who have spent their lives in teaching; but investigation 
will generally show that this has resulted rather from neces- 
sity, or from the foree of peculiar circumstances, than from 
settled choice. Is teaching, then, an employment of so little 
account in the eyes of the world, and so entirely destitute 
of attractions? Are its rewards so meagre as to discourage 
the throng of eager aspirants for wealth or the world’s hon- 
ors, or even for usefulness, from entering its ranks as soldiers 
enlisted for the campaign of life? What motives have most 
influence with the young, fresh and vigorous mind ; what cir- 
cumstances are most potent to de cide it, in that momentous 
thing, the choice of a profession? W hen, in his emergence 
from boyhood, the first thoughts of active exertion as a means 
of securing independence gr adually take hold of a young man’s 
mind, what is more natural than that he should take the living 
examples of successful and happy men around him, and, com- 
paring one with another, should draw conclusions which will 
Sets: his taste and determine his choice? Thus, many a youth 
has looked with admiration on the kindly face of his family 
physician, and felt that, when he should grow to manhood, he 
too would seek to gain the universal love and esteem which fall 
to the lot of the good and kind men who minister to the physi- 
eal ills of life. Or perhaps he has felt, from the example be- 
fore him, how sweet the reward of the faithful pastor’s labors, 
in the affectionate care and unselfish love of his flock ; and thus 
has been sown the seed, which, in its after-blossoming, has made 
him an ambassador of Heaven to man. Equally powerful in 
directing the mind, undetermined which department of life’s 
labor it may enter with most advantage, are the examples of 
the earnest and successful artist, or man of business, around 
whose pathway, mingled with life’s cares, which none may 
hope to escape, are strewn many sweet and beautiful flowers, 
which, like the luxuriant vine, cover up the rude trellis-work 
of life with their exuberant verdure and budding blossoms. 
But who ever knew a youth sufficiently attracted by the exam- 
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ple of a faithful and self-denying teacher, to desire to endure 
the multiplied and vexatious trials to which he has seen him 
daily subjected for years? especially when he reflects that, for 
this, his reward, as the world reckons it, has barely sufficed to 
meet the necessities of existence, and that he must inevitably 
go down to the grave, leaving his family to battle with that 
poverty which his strong arm has, in his lifetime, warded off 
with so much difficulty. But it is said, all teachers are not 
thus unfortunate. Ay, but the exceptions are but as light- 
houses, sending forth their feeble glimmer into the darkness, 
only to make it more palpable. Here and there, we see a 
teacher, or hear of one, who has had the good fortune to fall 
among sympathetic and appreciative minds ; who has not only 
had kindness and sympathy to cheer his pathway, but that 
which, in spite of the cold reasoning and philosophy of those 
who never felt its need, is the weightier argument,—an abun- 
dant pecuniary support, enabling him not only to enjoy some 
degree of the comforts of life, as it passes, but to provide for 
his dear ones against the afflictions of sickness and death, as 
other men do, and as it is his right to do. 

But it is matter of daily observation that the lives of the 
mass of teachers hold out little that is inviting to such as feel 
not the value of their inward peace, offer few inducements to 
those who would not hedge up life with stern duties, and rest 
satisfied, if the full recompense is deferred to eternity. ‘The 
duty of treating the teacher as men of other professions expect 
to be treated, and of cheerfully awarding him his proper rec- 
ompense, has been, and is yet, sadly neglected ; but every pass- 
ing year makes us more hopeful that a good time is coming, 
even for the teacher, and that, before this generation shall all 
have passed away, his profession will have so nearly assumed 
its proper position among other vocations of honor and useful- 
ness, as to present to the young mind many inducements to a 
lifelong service. ‘Then shall we see, more frequently than now, 
men of the most brilliant talents, early in life making prepara- 
tion to bring to the teacher’s office the fruits of long years ot 
earnest mental culture. 

And who shall estimate the benefits which the children of 
that day shall reap, from this long-hoped-for change? Brother 
teachers, can we not aid in producing this consummation ? 
Shall our cheerful zeal, and patient, uncomplaining effort, weigh 
nothing in the scale ? 

But suppose our hopes are never realized; is there no ade- 
quate reward, no comfort for us, other than that grudgingly 
yielded by the cold selfishness of the world? As you look 
around and notice the results of your toil, it may be in trans- 
forming rude and unpromising materials into cultivated and 
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well-disciplined men and’ women, or, perchance, in reclaiming 
the wilfully bad, whose after career of usefulness and happiness 
they trace to your efforts under God, can you say there is no 
inducement to devote a lifetime to such a work ? Toil on, then, 
faint hearted and almost discouraged teacher. Bravely deter- 
mine totread for life the weary round of duties to which your 
past years have been devoted ; and, when you are gone to your 
final rest, succeeding generations will reward you with a loving 
memory. N.C. W. 

St. Louis, Mo., February, 1855. 











[From the R. I. Schoolmaster.] 


ACCURACY IN ARITHMETIC. 





























Mr. Eprtor :—It is probably not your desire to receive elab- 
orate and formal essays upon such subjects as come within the 
scope of your paper, but rather plain and familiar suggestions, 
and information for those who wish it. In this belief, I send 
you an account of what I have practised in my own school of 
boys. My scholars were very inaccurate in the performance of 
their examples in arithmetic ; and, in my efforts to correct this 
fault, I saw the advantage of encouraging a feeling of personal 
responsibility. With this view I adopted the following method, 
an example of which will enable me to illustrate my plan. 

Sought of Mr. J. W. Baker, 3 bbls. Flour, at $8.50 per 
bbl. ; 1 bag Coffee, 60 lbs., at 12 1-2 ¢. per lb.; 1 box Can- 
dles, 30 Ibs., at 837 1-2 ¢. per lb.; 1 box Raisins, 25 Ibs., at 
10 c. per lb. ; 22 yds. Calico, at 12 1-2.¢.; 6 doz. Eggs, at 
14¢. I paid cash for these articles, and was allowed a dis- 
count of 5 per cent. from the amount of the bill: What did the 
goods cost me ? 

I assume that there were five persons interested in the accu- 
racy of this transaction :—Mr. Baker, his book-keeper, the clerk 
who sold the goods, the teamster whom I sent for them, and 
whom I empowered to pay the bill, and, lastly, myself. I 

therefore divide the class into five sections, assigning to each 

its separate personality. Each scholar is to do his work entirely 
by himself, and to hand in his answer to me, upon a piece of 
paper, or upon his slate. Collecting these answers, I find that 
they exhibit quite a variety of sums. ‘“ Ah, my men of busi- 

ness, there ’s some mistake here. I think Mr. Baker does n’t 

wish to receive more than his lawful dues ; and I’m sure I don’t 

want to pay more than he agks for them; a careless clerk is of 
no use to anybody; and, if my teamster is dishonest, I want 
to know it. Moreover, the book-keeper has a reputation to 
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sustain. There’s some fault somewhere. Where isit?” Ac- 
cordingly, the boys go to work again with a wonderful sense of 
mercantile responsibility. Not allowing them to see each oth- 
er’s accounts, I encourage them to persevere until all the 
answers shall agree. Then I exhibit them to the class, and 
read the names of those scholars whose answers were right at 
first. 

[ found this plan exceedingly valuable. The class was very 
much entertained by this personation of business characters : 
and feeling at once an increased interest in arithmetical exer- 
cises, the members soon exhibited a very satisfactory degree of 
accuracy and self-reliance. 

Some form of this idea may be adapted to almost every 
arithmetical problem that can occur. It would be most injudi- 
cious, however, to present mercantile transactions as the most 
important concerns of life. 

I should wish to give a child a nobler motive for accuracy 
than mere worldly interest ; justice to others rather than advan- 
tage to himself. | 8. 





[From the R. I. Schoolmaster. } 


THE FLOWERS. 






How lovely are the flowers, 

That in the valley smile ! 
They seem like forms of angels, 
Pure and free from guile. 


3ut one thing mars their beauty, 

It does not always last : 
They droop, and fade, and wither, 
Ere the summer ’s past. 






And T am like the flower, 
That blooms in fragrant May ; 

When days of sickness find me, 

Then I fade away. 


Then let me seek the beauty, 
That innocence catf give ; 

For when this life is over, 

That will ever live. 
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EXAMINATION OF FRAMINGHAM STATE 
NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Tus institution oceupies a charming location, not far from 
the geographical centre of the State, in a town remarkable for 
natural beauty, and greatly embellished by the good taste of 
its inhabitants. The school-house is a model structure, com- 
bining elegance and convenience for such a purpose, to a de- 
gree, probably, never surpassed. The school appears to have 
recovered entirely from the shock necessarily incident to its 
removal from West Newton, and the additional establishment 
of several similar institutions. ‘This is the oldest of the Nor- 
mal scho Is 5 and, as might be expected, it leads the others 
in the number of pupils under its instruction deine 1 the past 
year. 

Its examination was held on the 5th and 6th of February, 
and was conducted by the Board of Education. Ready 
knowledge and thorough mental discipline seemed to charac- 
terize every recitation. Vigorous thought, self-reliance, and 
good taste were every where manifest. Maps were drawn 
from memory, and difficult problems in Geometry were illus- 
trated with a facility and exactness, truly surprising ; while 
adequate reasons were given for every step in the process. 
Among many creditable performances, the examimation in the 
“Theory and Art of Teaching,’ deserves especial notice. 
The modes of reasoning upon this subject, and the answers 
given by the pupils, would have done honor to teachers of 
large experience. Not onl y were ) Jas t views CX} oaipemie - 
without any compromise of f 
forth with an individuality a assurance that dia st hesitate 
to confront opinions even with the teacher or the Board of 
Education. 

The afternoon of the 6th was devoted to the graduating ex- 
ereises of the senior class. Notwithstanding this was the 
coldest day of the season, spectat tors crowded the Hall to reple- 
tion. . The occasion was one of d it interest. ‘The semi-annual 
Report of the Principal, Rey. Ehe 1 S. Stearns, was full of good 
sense and valuable information. It clearly evinced the untiring 
energy which has placed the school in its present enviable po- 
sition. The Poem, by Miss Mary W. Farr, of Leicester, and 
the valedictory Address, by Miss Anna W. Blasdel, of | ; Salibbery, 
were excellent productions. ‘the first was a beautiful speci- 
men of thought and pure sentiment, adorned by refined 
imagination, and the latter, a vigorous and touching tribute 
of sisterly affection and grateful regard. The intervals 
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between these performances were enlivened by songs composed 
for the occasion by members of the graduating class. Of 
these, the following “‘ Parting Hymn” is a specimen: 


PARTING HYMN. 


(BY A MEMBER OF THE SENIOR CLASS.) 





There ’s a bird whose last sad notes are a song ; 
To song our words of parting belong ; 
Plaintive and low our notes must be, 
For sad, not merry and joyous, are we. 






Tears, not smiles, are our portion to-day, 
For clouds of sorrow are round our way ; 

The little life we have lived together, 

The love with which we have loved each other— 


Will close with the setting of this day’s sun, 
Will live when life on earth is done, 

For to-day, to-day must our parting be, 

Yet our love shall live in eternity. 





























The door of Life is opening now ; 
We will enter with hope on every brow ; 

Let each tear of sorrow be wiped away 

By the brightness there is in the coming day. 


Farnen iN Heaven! Thine aid we seek, 
For we are helpless and sad and weak ; 
Oh, guide us together and apart,— 

Find Tuov a home in every heart. 





en ae 
Pe: oh 


po 1, 


Next came an affecting scene. The class (seventeen in 
number) gathered in a semicircle about their principal teach- 
er, to receive from him a few words of parting counsel, and 
the diplomas which they had so fairly earned. The paternal 
interest manifested on the one part, and the affectionate reve- 
rence and tenderness on the other, were responded to by the 
audience with sympathetic emotion. 

The exercises being now concluded, Mr. George B. Emer- 
son, of Boston, who has been, more than any other man, the 
Farner of our System of Normal Schools, addressed the 
voung ladies in behalf of the Board of Education. He ex- 
pressed the great satisfaction experienced by the visitors in 
witnessing such remarkable evidences of success, signified 
the entire satisfaction of the Board with the management of 
the institution, and concluded with interesting remarks suit- 
ed to the occasion. He then introduced Rev. Mr. Bodwell, 
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of Framingham, who, in a very neat and complimentary speech 
alluded humorously to the distrust manifested by the people, 
on receiving among them so many strangers. He spoke of 
their wonderful surmises and forebodings, and of the re- 
markable manner in which their fears had been silenced, 
and the school established in their confidence and affection. 
The Town-schools had been greatly benefited by the services 
of lady teachers from the Normal School. Some schools, re- 
garded as almost ungovernable even by male teachers, had 
been reduced by their skill to perfect order. He alluded to 
the advantages which the Town had begun to derive from the 
model school, and expressed his belief that the Normal pu- 
pils and their teachers would henceforth find the place to be 
what its name indicates, “ Fremling-hame,” the stranger’s 
home. 

Mr. Emerson then introduced Mr. Josiah A. Stearns, of 
Boston, President of Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, 
who manifested his interest in words of encouragement and 
counsel. Also, Mr. William H. Wells, of Westfield Normal 
School, who spoke in terms of high encomium. 

Rev. Dr. Sears, Secretary of the Board, was then called 
upon, but much to "the regret of every one, he was cut short 
by the announcement that the cars were about to start for 
Boston. 

Hon. Isaac Davis, of Worcester, and other distinguished 
gentlemen were upon the platform, but the company were 
obliged to forego the pleasure of hearing them. 

A hymn was sung, and the crowd separated, more than 
ever rejoicing that Legislative wisdom had so successfully un- 
dertaken to elevate the standard of public instruction. 

A Looker-On, 





Mr. Eprror:—Permit me, as a teacher, to object to one or 
two statements made by “A Father,” in the March number 
of * The Teacher.” 

Speaking of ** A Scheming Master,” he says, “ He held his 
pupils to a close rule of discipline in school hours, but, in play, 
was as much a boy as any of his school, to keep their good-will. 
His pupils obeyed in school, because they were pleased with 
their teacher ; and not because the line of duty demanded was 
right.” “A true teacher should not play ball, &e.” If he 
held his pupils to a close rule of discipline in school, what harm 
was there in his playing ball at intermission? If his playing 
with them made them more attached to him, did he not do right 
to play? The more love pupils have for a teacher, the better 
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they will learn, other things being equal. It is not right for a 
teacher to engage in improper sports with his flock, such as 
** games of chance, &c.;” but, in all innocent sports, if he is a 
true teacher, one who is governed by good principles, his pres- 
ence will have an influence upon them for good. Conscience 
and judgment may be exercised, evenin sports. And where is 
there a better or broader field for the exercise of these qualities 
than on the play-ground of our schools? ‘The teacher cannot 
read the character of a pupil so well in the school-room, where 
his actions succumb to the restraints there imposed, as "during 
the play hours, when these restraints are thrown aside for the 
time being. ‘'There,’if he has a fresh, warm heart, ready to 
appreci iate the heart of his pupil, he can lead him gently, 
kindly, but successfully, to right deeds, and right motives. 
‘There he can check the bad “impulses which at times wil 
spring up in all minds, CLEMMA. 
Adams, March 12th, 1855. 





A PRAYER FOR LIGHT. 


** que nunc obducta tuenti 
Mortales hebetat visus tibi, et humida circum 
Caligat,” 


Yer I dream of a brighter, a glorious day, 
Of a clear and a radiant sun, 

When the mists of the night shall have vanished away, 
And the dawning of knowledge begun. 

There are things I would know that no mortal can see, 
I grope in the darkness in vain, 

O when shall the shadow be lifted from me, 
The curtain be severed in twain ? 


I would read what Thy hand hath recorded of old, 
When the earth had nor verdure nor form, 

Ere the waters were back from their barriers rolled, 
Or Thy mandate spoke peace to the storm. 

When rocks were on rocks high like battlements piled, 
And frowned on the elements’ strife, 

Or rose like the sepulchre, gloomy and wild, 
Of an age of pre-Adamite life. 


I would hear what Thy word utters deep to my soul 
Of the Past, of the fearful to-day, 

Of the Future, whose mystical scenes shall unroll, 
And forever be rolling away. 

[ would hear the sweet voices that come to me when 
My spirit is weary and still, 
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And, drinking the murmur again and again, 
My life with their melody fill. 


"Tis in vain! I am weak ; Father, pity thy child, 
I would read, but my vision is dim ; 

I listen, but hear fragments broken and wild, 
Of a grand and harmonious hymn. 

I long to know more, ever more, of thy ways, 
Of myself, of creation, of Thee ; 

Rend away the thick clouds that would hinder my gaze, 
And bid the blind suppliant see. 

Hinsdale, Mass. 





PAYSON AND DUNTON’S REVISED SERIES OF 
WRITING BOO! 


Tue books belonging to this series, five in number, are in- 
tended tobe a compromise between the old-fashioned round 
hand, and the more modern, angular, and open style of writing. 
The former, though it often leads to the acquisition of a strong, 
rapid, and graceful style of penmanship, is justly objected to as 
being, in general, too formal and labored for practical use. Its 
highest claim to be retained as a standard is the distinctness 
and great legibility which are sure to characterize the style of 
those penmen who have been thoroughly trained upon this sys- 
tem. On the other hand, the modern angular system, with 
scarcely any shade lines, with many unnecessary turns and 
sweeps of the pen, which deform the letters, and impair the 
legibility of the writing, together with the habit which it induces 
of spreading out words, is even more objectionable, though it 
unquestionably allows the pupil greater freedom of movement. 
From an experience of many years we are satisfied that there 
is no short and easy method of acquiring a rapid and graceful 
style of penmanship ; and that those who profess to teach the 
art of writing in twelve, twenty-four, or double that number of 
lessons, may be justly regarded as empirics. 

Learning to write well must always be a work of much time 
and effort ; since it involves a careful training of the eye and 
hand, and a gradual development of the judgment and taste. 
Great natural obstacles are sometimes to be overcome, but by 
careful and well-directed efforts, with a good system, any one 
may learn to write well, and most persons may learn to write 
elegantly. Good writing is characterized by legibility, rapid- 
ity and beauty. We value legibility the most, and, for this 
reason, we would always inculcate, in teaching, a severe and 
simple style of writing, free from all unmeaning additions which 

8 
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distract the eye, and so impair this essential quality ; which 
embarrass the pupil; which can be imitated only after long 
practice ; and which, when imitated, are not a grace, but rather 
a blemish, simply from being ornaments out of place. 

Rapidity, though obviously also an essential element of good 
penmanship, must be subordinate to legibility. ‘The open, an- 
gular system reverses the order of these qualities, placing ra- 
pidity first,and the handwriting is thus, in most cases, irrepara- 
bly injured. A thin, inelegant and illegible style takes the 
place of a compact and legible one, and the pupil rarely ac- 
quires a thorough knowledge of correct form and elements, be- 
cause a careful and labored imitation of them is no part of the 
system. ‘This is strikingly apparent if the writer is ever re- 
quiried to head a ledger, for here he must utterly fail. 

The difference of speed with which different penmen execute 
their writing, is owing partly to physical differences; some 
persons being by nature quick and nervous in their movements, 
and others dull and slow. But it is very seldom that we see a 
business man who is obliged to write much, who is not a rapid 
penman ; for habit secures facility and readiness. But unfor- 
tunately the same cannot be said of grace and legibility. ‘To 
make good writers, then, those who shall combine legibility and 
speed in their penmanship, some other physical training is 
needed besides that which accompanies the careful imitation of 
well-executed copies. All kinds of manipulation with the fin- 
gers are wonderfully facilitated by repetition. The movements 
of the hand on the piano, or any other musical instrument, are 
an illustration of this; but these are very varied in comparison 
with those employed in writing, which are simple and easily 
practised under judicious training. Let any one who has not 
given attention to the subject, satisfy himself on this point, by 
watching the motions of his own hand in writing. However 
accomplished he may be as a penman, he will find two move- 
ments only ; that of the arm, and that of the thumb and first 
two fingers. Facility in executing these two movements should 
be aimed at, at the same time that the imitation of the elemen- 
tary forms is rigidly insisted on. 

The finger movement is the first to be taught, and, of course, 
as preparatory to this, some directions about holding the pen 
must be given. Teachers should not be too rigid in their re- 
quirements on this point, since equally good penmen differ in 
opinion with regard to it, and it cannot be said that there is ab- 
solutely but one correct method. Besides, the teacher will find 
in many of his youngest pupils physical habits already formed, 
which it is better to humor somewhat, than to attempt entirely to 
eradicate. The following directions may be of use, in the ab- 
sence of any universally established method of holding the 
pen. 
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Let the middle finger rest on the side of the pen, about three- 
fourths of an inch from the end of it, and let the thumb and 
forefinger be opposite each other, a little above the middle fin- 
ger. Grasp the pen lightly, and let the penholder rest upon 
the upper part of the fore-finger, and not in the hollow between 
this finger and the thumb. Always turn the pen in sucha way 
that it shall bear upon the paper equally, with both nibs. Let 
the pupil be required to hold the pen so loosely, or with so little 
compression of the muscles, as almost to let it slip from his fin- 
gers. He will then be readily made to see how much more freely he 
can execute the finger movement, or the contraction of the thumb 
and first two fingers, when they are in this state, than when the 
pen is grasped tightly and the muscles are rigid. Indeed, he 
should be made to see that it is not possible to move the fingers 
freely except when the muscles are relaxed. When he has 
learned this, he may be required to move the pen up and down 
on an oblique line, by this movement of the fingers. This prac- 
tice will soon enable him to execute a looped line, and he may 
then go over m’s or n’s, or any other elementary forms. Let 
him do this some hundred times before beginning to write the 
copy for the day; and any teacher who has not tried the exper- 
iment, will be astonished at the facility which will soon take 
the place of the labored movement so often observed in begin- 
ners. It is no uncommon thing to see young scholars move 
the whole hand in executing their school copies, without any 
finger movement whatever, when that of the fingers is the only 
one required. 

The other movement consists of a greater or less movement 
of the arm and forearm ; the ball-and-socket joint of the shoul- 
der allowing the partial rotation of the whole arm, with a slight 
resting upon the wrist or the whole of the forearm. This move- 
ment is very perceptible when one is writing upon the black-board. 
Here the hand moves in easy curves and sweeps, which alone 
can give grace to the execution. It will be secured on paper, 
by requiring the pupil to write a word and then connect the 
last letter with the first by a circular sweep of the pen above 
the word, and then, after retracing the word with the pen, with 
or without ink, again and again to repeat the movement. 

Let these two movements, then, constantly accompany the 
practice necessary in going throug): this series of writing books, 
and teachers may be assured that whatever is done in the wa 
of instruction, be it more or less, will be done in the right di- 
rection. 

This system aims to teach one thing ata time. For this rea- 
son, the first book of the series contains little more than those 
elements which enter most frequently into the small letters of 
the alphabet. ‘These elements are, in some writing books which 
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we have tested, too large; they are beyond the physical power 
of the child; and it is as unreasonable to require him to exe- 
cute them, as it would be to insist upon his spanning an octave 
on the key-board, before his hand is large enough. In this 
book they are within the compass of his ability, and more nearly 
of the size of the writing practically useful in after life. Yet 
they do not run into the other extreme, in being so small as to 
sive no scope for criticism when they have been copied. Much 
care has been taken that these elements, and all the letters to 
be met with in this series of writing books, should conform to a 
correct standard of taste; which is not, as is sometimes sup- 
posed, a thing altogether arbitrary. There is a natural fitness 
in the form, proportions and finish of a letter, which should 
never be violated ; and an important part of a pupil’s training 
consists in teaching him to understand and appreciate this fit: 
ness, without which writing cannot be graceful or beautiful. 
This knowledge is gained slowly, by repeated observation and 
comparison ; for after the pupil has learned to discriminate be- 
tween good and bad letters, he has often still to learn how to 
reproduce that which satisfies his eye and his taste. 

Let the learner, then, after a few simple directions with re- 
gard to position, holding the pen, &c., begin with the first book. 
We recommend, after having faithfully tried the experiment, 
the use of a pencil instead ofa pen, at starting ; especially with 
very young scholars. It spares them the embarrassment of ink, 
which is often a serious one, and leaves the mind to be occu- 
pied solely with the imitation of the letters and elementary 
forms, and of course secures a more perfect result. The pen- 
cils should always be longer than the forefinger, by at least an 
inch ; the use of a short pencil often endangering the correct 
habit of the hand in holding it. The use of short pencils on 
the slate should be rigidly prohibited for the same reason. 

The pupil may go through one or more books of the first 
number in the series, at the discretion of the teacher. ‘The 
writer of this has been in the habit of carrying his most ad- 
vanced pupils carefully through the elements from time to time, 
generally at the beginning of the school year, and he is satisfied 
that no time is lost in so doing. It serves to inculcate anew 
the essential elements introduced in writing, and gives an op- 
portunity for practice on the elementary principles, to those who, 
for any reason, are behind the rest of the class in theif profi- 
ciency. 

No. 2 gives the small letters, one at a time, besides affording 
practice in writing figures. In No. 3 the capitals are introduced 
singly ; and practice in writing figures is continued through this 
book and the next. No. 4 contains exercises in single words, 
with a view to the accurate joining of the letters together, and 
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continued practice in the close imitation of forms. In this book 
the pupil is not expected to write rapidly, though he should by 
this time have learned to move the pen freely, employing the 
finger movement, and, to some extent, that of the arm,— the 
physical exercises above alluded to being constantly kept up. 
No. 5 completes the series by furnishing practice in writing 
sentences. ‘These should be carefully, and, if necessary, slowly 
imitated, as well as the copies of the preceding books. 

It is not expected, by this method of teaching, to make whole 
classes write after one model; but it is believed that, while 
certain standard forms will invariably be impressed upon the 
mind of the pupil by a thorough course of training, so that the 
essential characteristics of the style which he acquires may be 
readily traced back to the system, he will still be allowed sufli- 
cient freedom for the expression of his own individuality,— that 
he will not write as a writing-master, a copy-book hand,— but 
that, with the freedom and grace which practice will secure to 
him, he will unite a habit of exact and thorough execution. 
W. 





[From the R. I. Schoolmaster. } 
SCHOOL JURISPRUDENCE, 


In governing a school, cases will often arise in which the 
thoughtful teacher will feel much embarrassment. He will 
desire to know how others have acted in similar circumstances, 
and what consequences have resulted. But above all, he will 
be especially anxious to learn what are the great principles of 
justice and truth, which should guide him in the midst of such 
difficulties. He will need reading, reflection, consultation, as 
well as observation and experience. ‘To aid him in making 
decisions in cases of emergency, we propose to keep a column 
or two for the report and discussion of such topics and questions 
as may arise in the practical government of a school. We shall 
extend our remarks and observations, sometimes, to the relations 
subsisting between parents and teachers; and to the whole 
economy of the school system. 

In every Medical Journal, a large space is devoted to accounts 
of difficult or remarkable cases which have occurred in the prac- 
tice of different physicians ; and these accounts embrace all the 
symptoms and manifestations of the disease, the methods of treat- 
ment in its different stages, and the result, whether favorable or 
unfavorable. Is a remarkable surgical operation performed, not 
only is the fact stated, but the full particulars of it are given. 
Does a new disease make its appearance, not only are its char- 
acteristics and all that is known of methods of treating it care- 
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fully stated, but physicians who have had to deal with it describe 
the cases of particular patients, and show as far as possible, in 
each, the manner of the attack, the progress of the disease, the 
precise remedies applied, and the effect of the treatment. 

So in Legal Journals, reports of questions raised, arguments 
adduced, decisions made in trying important cases, occupy a 
very prominent place. And who that is conversant with the 
medical and legal journals of the day, but will acknowledge that 
their most interesting and valuable articles, especially to the 
young practitioner, are those containing such reports ¢ 

And why would not reports of cases which have actually 
occurred in the school-room be of equal value to teachers‘ It 
cannot be that they are the only persons who cannot profit by 
the experience of each other ; yet we do not know of a single 
Educational Journal in which any space is devoted to such 
reports ; and it would be difficuit to select from all the books 
which have been written on the subject of education, or on the 
teacher’s life and duties, materials enough for a single volume. 
This great deficiency in educational literature can easily be sup- 
plied, if practical teachers, those who are actually engaged in 
the business of instruction, will interest themselves in it. 

These reports should come from teachers in all grades of 
schools, both in city and country, so as to include a variety of 
cases, and illustrate the various methods of instruction, dis- 
cipline, and management, which different teachers adopt. More- 
over, they should include cases of unsuccessful, as well as suc- 
cessful treatment. 

It may be objected to such reports, that as no two teachers 
will ever find themselves in precisely the same situation, the 
course taken by one will not in every respect be the proper 
course to be taken by another. ‘This is very true, and it is also 
true that no man-can work in the harness of another. No man 
can exert an influence intellectually or morally, except in his 
own way. One may do by a look, what another must do by a 
word, and what still another can never do, however great an 
effort he may make ; and yet something may be learned even 
from the experience of the last. It is scarcely less important 
to know the causes of failure, than of success. But werea young 
teacher to consider any report as indicating precisely the course 
which he ought, or ought not, to take, he would be injured rather 
than benefited by it. If, however, he should consider that each 
report illustrates some principle, and should examine it carefully 
to see what*that principle is, and what are the elements of the 
success, or the want of success in the case described, he could 
not be otherwise than benefited by it. 

We hope teachers of Rhode Island will contribute freely to 
this department of the Schoolmaster, and thus give to others the 
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fruits of their experience, and also show that the life of a teacher, 
instead of being, as some suppose, a mere hum-drum, monoto- 
nous course, is diversified by incidents as varied as those which 
occur in any other profession. 


DISRESPECT TO TEACHER. 


CasE Ist. We will close this article with the following report 
of a case, every particular of which we know to be true. 

The school was composed entirely of boys, and numbered 
about fifty scholars, ranging from eight to sixteen years of age. 
It was situated four or five miles from a large city, in a village 
which was then, and is now, a noted resort for * fast’? young 
men. As a consequence, the boys became acquainted with all 
the profane, vulgar, and slang expressions of the day, and were 
much inclined to be rude and pert, both in and out of school. 

One day, a slight disturbance having occurred in one of the 
classes, the teacher asked a scholar concerning it, and received 
a very disrespectful and insulting reply. After a moment's 
silence, he went on with the recitation, apparently intending to 
take no notice of the offence. ‘The scholars were much sur- 
prised at this seeming indifference, and commented on it freely 
among themselves at the close of school. 

The next morning the teacher called the attention of the 
school, saying pleasantly that he wished to ask a few questions. 
“ Tf,” said he, “* you were at play here in the yard, and a gen- 
tleman riding by in a chaise, should stop and inquire the way to 
Brighton, would you tell him?” “ Yes,’’ promptly answered 
the boys. ‘* But how would youtell him? In pleasant, geutle- 
manly tones, or gruffly,as though he had no right to trouble you 
and disturb your plays?” ‘I would tell him as well asl 
could,” said one of the boys, and all raised their hands to indi- 
cate their approval of the answer. ‘“ But suppose that a com- 
mon laborer should ask you the same question, would you tell 
him?” Yes,” was again the reply. ‘ And would you tell 
him in as polite and gentlemanly a manner as you told the other ¢”’ 
“ Yes,” said all the boys. ‘ But suppose that instead of one of 
these, a strolling beggar, clothed in filthy garments, and having 
every appearance of a man who had debased himself by his vices, 
should ask of you the same information, would you tell him?” 
A hearty “ Yes,’ was as before the response. ‘ But would 
you be as particular to tell him kindly and pleasantly as you 
would be to tell the others?” ‘* Most certainly we should,” said 
the boys, some even adding that they ought to be more particu- 
lar to speak kindly to such a person. 

The teacher had now gained his point. The scholars had 
established for themselves a principle which each felt was just 
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and true, andit only remained for the teacher to make the 
application. 

** Yesterday,” said he slowly and impressively, “I asked 
George Jones a question, which I not only had a right to ask, 
but which it was my duty to ask, and he gave me a disrespectful 
answer. Is it possible that there is a boy in this school, who 
will treat his teacher worse than he would the merest vagabond 
that walks the streets ?” 

It was enough. Nothing more was said, yet every scholar 
felt the reproof; and the teacher did not, during the remainder 
of the term, have occasion to complain of the slightest want of 
respect on the part of any of his pupils. 

Case 2d. Samuel dropped a pencil upon the floor, and in 
recovering it jostled William, his right-hand neighbor, with his 
elbow ; he was detected, and to some questioning as to motive 
answered impertinently, and when reproved for this, added 
stubbornness to his first trivial breach of order. What course 
ought a judicious teacher to pursue to bring him to an acknowl- 
edement of his wrong-doing, and to induce him to forsake all 
attempts at similar annoyances in future ? 

In a case like this, where a grave offence grows out of a com- 
paratively insignificant one, much, in fact nearly all, depends 
upon the teacher’s bearing and manner. Ifhe be kind and firm, 
rarely indeed will small affairs grow to any importance. 
And one good rule will be, never, or very seldom, to ask a 
scholar’s motive for any small breach of order. The stern 
demand, “ What did you do that for, sir?” may frighten a child 
into a falsehood. At any rate it will suggest to him the pro- 
pricty of seeking an excuse, or will prompt him to concealment, 
and all these are bad enough, but not so injurious as when the 
frowning question merely arouses opposition and wilfulness. Ask 
not often for a child’s motive when he does wrong: he is not 
always half conscious what his motive was, and then he feels too 
much ashamed of it to be willing to tell it. 

A little judicious waiting —if the pupils and the offender 
know that their teacher is fully aware of the offence,—will in no 

case doharm. ‘The only difficulty is, that they are left to sup- 
pose that the schoolmaster did not comprehend the mischief. 
When they understand that he knows it all, and that a day of 
reckoning will come after he has had time to reflect and delib- 
erate, the delay will work good rather than injury. And in 
ease of impertinent words or stubbornness, nothing, in our hum- 
ble opinion, will avail as much as judicious delays. By such 
delays Fabius conquered Hannibal, and by them a teacher may 
conquer the disposition to mischief in almost any boy. . 
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[From the R. I. Schoolmaster.] 


Provincetown, March 1, 1855. 
Mr. Epiror: 


The Prospectus announcing the forthcoming of your R. I. 
Schoolmaster, found its way by steam and horse locomotion to 
this isolated, but honest, independent, and cheerful community, 
blessed with good teachers, and, as a legitimate result, goed 
schools. ‘The “discussion and history of education in this enter- 
prising place, we leave for a future letter, and confine ourself to 
another interest. When this announcement of an educational 
journal, to be issued in Rhode Island, was read, it was as quickly 
determined to secure its periodical visits, for reasons it seemed 
to us very rational, and such as every teacher would do well to 
consider. First, that all proper efforts, judiciously carried into 
operation—to facilitate the labor of teaching, by developing the 
best methods of imparting instruction, and disciplining the youth, 
elevating the character of the teacher in the estimation of many 
who never visit the school or the teacher, but would read a jour- 
nal, and thereby become acquainted with some of the trials and 
difficulties incident to the school-room ; by elevating the stand- 

ard of teaching and advocating the claims of the instructor to a 
fair compensation for services in the work of educating the 
young—ought to be encouraged by subscribing for the journal 
themselves, inducing their neighbors or parents in the district to 
do so, and by paying over the cash to the publisher, to enable 
him to carry on the work unembarrassed by debts, which are 
like a mill-stone about his neck. 

In the second place, through the medium of a school journal 
we often get the experience of those long in the field; and as 
successes and failures are the common lot of all in some degree, 
a knowledge of the means of success, and the manner of cor- 
recting evils i is often of immense value to the young teacher, and 
aids very much those of longer experience. This mode of com- 
munication, or rather simply journalizing each day’s history is 

easily understood and more readily appreciated by the co-worker 
in the same calling. 

One word to the teachers in Rhode Island. This enterprise 
is put in operation mainly for you. Through this channel you 
can become acquainted with each other, with the methods of 
teaching and disciplining the schools, and the management of 
peculiar and difficult cases by successful teachers. Its pages 
will be open to any or all teachers in the State to give their 
views upon questions and topics in which the writer is interested 
and has found a practical knowledge to be successful in the im- 
provement of the school under his or her charge. 

Questions may be asked, such as have perplexed the teacher 
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and often retarded the progress of the school intellectually and 
morally, and introduced confusicn in every department of the 
school. This journal will be efficient in aiding the teachers, in 
proportion as the members of the fraternity aid in sustaining the 
paper. ‘This must be done by circulating the subscription list 
in the district or town in which you are engaged, and adding 
your own names to the list. x 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


EiguTreeNntaH ANNUAL Report oF THE Boarp oF Epvucartion. 
together with the Eighteenth Annual Report of the Secietary of 
the Board. 





THERE are few documents whose annual return we more 
heartily welcome, than the Report of the Secretary of the Board 
of Education. The present is perhaps of more than common in- 
terest. ‘The Secretary has given a brief view of the progress 
of the cause of education in the State during the last six years. 
As this document is very extensively circulated through the 
State, and is brought within the reach of every teacher, we 
deem it unnecessary to make any extracts from it for our 
own pages. We would, however, direct especial attention tw 
the extracts from Mr. Twisleton’s pamphlet on the “ Religious 
Working of the Common Schools in the State of Massachusetts, ”’ 
which Dr. Sears has appended to his report. This document 
ought to be republished, and placed in every family in the State. 
It ought especially to be placed in the hands of those gentle- 
men who are sometimes met with, who are so fond of decrying our 
school system, and at all times ready to complain of the burdens 
of taxation. ‘They can here learn the opinion of an intelligent 
Englishman, respecting the effects of American schools, and of 
Massachusetts schools in particular upon American commerce. 
Such gentlemen will please observe that this pamphlet is not the 
production of Dr. Sears, nor of some school committee man, 
who is desirous, as is sometimes affirmed, of wresting from them 
a few dollars for the support of schools by what they are pleased 
to term “infernal taxation.” This class is, we are happy to 
say, so much in the minority, that they may seem to some. 
scarcely worthy of notice. ‘They are, however, sufficiently nu- 
merous to raise a kind of fiendish how! in every village and 
hamlet, whenever an additional dollar is required for the sup- 
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port of our public schools. They are sufficiently numerous to 
be constantly lurking in secret places of political influence at 
the time of town and city elections, and are abundantly fruitful in 
expedients for restricting the powers of school committees within 
“ constitutional limits,” and for ‘ preserving unimpaired the lib- 
erties which we have received from our fathers.”” We ask the 
attention of these gentlemen, to the following extract from Mr. 
Twisleton’s report. 


‘In regard to the United States, it is plain, that every advance in 
the education of their people, unaccompanied by a similar advance 
amongst ourselves, distinetly adds to their relative power. [or this 
reason, when it is known that in the year 1852, an overwhelming* 
majority of the citizens of New York decided in favor of a system of 
free schools in that city, the merchants, shopkeepers, and artisans of 
Liverpool and London, if they consulted their own interests, would 
never rest, until they had induced the Legislature to let them introduce 
a similar system amongst themselves. And in like manner, when an 
English statesman who looks far into the future, is told that this very 
system has within the few years been adopted, or is likely soon to be 
adopted, by all other free states of the Union, such a fact, combined 
with the continuance of our own imperfect educational arrangements, 
ought to suggest to him matter for reflection, less pressing, but not 
less profoundly important, than if he heard that Congress had passed 
resolutions for trebling the American Army, or for increasing their 
Navy by twenty large Screw Steamers of the line. 

These principles, when fully stated, are so self-evident, that a pru- 
dent statesman would act on them with perfect confidence, although he 
did not distinctly discern the precise mode in which, at any given time, 
they were operating to the disadvantage of his own country. But 
even amongst Legislators there are some who view with distaste all 
general reasonings, and who, in matters of this kind, require something 
more specific to convince their understandings or stimulate them into 
action. And unfortunately, there is ample evidence, in this case, of 
the specific manner in which the English people, in a point intimately 
connected with their national power, are exposed to detriment, in con- 
sequence of defective education. I do not allude to the great progress 
made by New Englanders in mechanical and manufacturing skill, mani- 
festly as this has been promoted by their generally cultivated intelli- 
gence, and valuable as that skill must be in adding to the resources of 
the Union. Important information on this head is contained in the 
Special Reports of Mr. Wallis and Mr. Whitworth, two of the Com- 
missioners appointed to attend the Exhibition of Industry in the City 
of New York ; which were printed amongst the Parliamentary Papers 
of last Session, and which, at the time of their publication, attracted 
much attention and occasioned some uneasiness. There is, however, 
such a vast fund of inventive ingenuity in the manufacturing districts 
of Great Britain, that there does not seem to be any real danger to 
the empire on this side, and every new development of constructive 
powers in New England or any other country, should rather be cor- 


* The vote was carried by 39,075, to 1011 —a majority of nearly 39 to 1. 
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dially welcomed, as adding to the common stock of human inventions. 
But what I would press on the serious notice of all Englishmen, is the 
effect which the superior education of the Americans now has, in giv- 
ing an advantage to the commercial marine of the United States over 
our own. Qn this point, most painful evidence was given to the 
world in Papers relating to the commercial marine of Great Britain, 
which were presented to both Houses of Parliament in 1848. It is 
there proved, by communications from various British Consuls,* that 
American captains and seamen are ‘now, on the whole, superior to our 
own, and this superiority is mainly attributed to the better education 
of the captains, and to the better education and stricter sobriety of the 
seamen. Nay, moreover, it actually appears that, at the time to which 
these communications refer, American ships, in consequence of that 
superiority, not only obtained, almost invariably, a decided preference 
over British ships, but generally a higher rate of freight. Now when 
we reflect that, hitherto, enlarged experience has shown that the naval 
supremacy of a nation rests, eventually, on the superiority of its com- 
mercial marine ; and when we further know that the tonnage of the 
American shppingt now very nearly equals that of our own, it be- 
comes unpleasantly plain to the meanest capacity that the neglect of 
the Legislature to provide a superior education for the mass of the 
people, is putting in jeopardy the naval supremacy of Great Britain. 

The facts contained in the Parliamentary Papers on the commercial 
marine did not escape the notice of those departments of Government 
which received the information. The unrivalled excellence, in speed 
and internal accommodations; of the American Liners plying from 
Liverpool to Boston and New York, had long been known, as well as 
the circumstance that they had almost entirely driven British vessels 
out of competition with them, but the explanation of this result re- 
mained a mystery to all but a few observers, until a light was thrown 
upon it by the British Consuls in America. Jt is now one of the 
most remarkable instances on record, how a nation may be directly 
punished, through its material interests, for the neglect of its moral 
duties. Many a country gentleman had gone on spending large sums 
of money on fox-hunting or horse-racing ; perhaps, if he had loftier 
aims, munificently subscribing towards the building of a church, but 
leaving the superintendence of the parish school to inexperienced or 
prejudiced hands, allowing the schoolmaster a salary one-third or 
one-fourth of what he would pay his butler, scoffing at the suggestion 
that it was insufficient if the children of the poor were merely taught 
to read the Bible, expressing alarm at what, if he ever heard of it, 
he deemed the wild idea of providing national education from local 
rates, but little thinking, all the while, that by his prejudices and 
omissions he was endangering the naval greatness of England, jor 
which, perhaps, he would willingly have laid down his life. 


* See the communications of Consul Barclay, Consul Peter, and Vice-Consul 
Lingham and others, from page 381 to 397 inclusive. 

+ The tonnage of the United States in 1852 was 4,138,440, for a free popula- 
tion of 19,987,573 persons. That of the British Islands in the same year was 
4,424,392 for a population of 27,621,862 persons. 
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A History or Greece from the Earliest Times to the Roman 
Conquest. With Supplementary Chapters on the History of 
Literature and Art. By William Smith, LL. D., Editor 
of the Dictionaries of *“ Greek and Roman Antiquities,” 
“ Biography and Mythology,’ and “ Geography.” With 
Notes and a Continuation to the Present Time, by C. C. 
Felton, LL. D., Eliot Professor of Greek in Harvard 
University. Boston: Hickling, Swan § Brown. 


Tuts is the third American edition of Dr. Smith’s History of 
Greece. ‘The first was issued by the same publishers as the 
present, and was, we believe, an exact reprint of the English 
edition. Messrs. Harper & Brothers, of New York, then saw 
fit to publish a second edition, for reasons better understood by 
themselves, probably, than by those who more carefully observed 
some of the first principles of a manly and generous competition. 
Their attempt, however, to suppress or restrict the sale of the 
Boston edition has “ fallen out’? most decidedly to the futher- 
ance of the cause of sound Grecian learning. Messrs. Hickling, 
Swan & Brown, not to be surpassed by their New York rivals, 
at once engaged Prof. Felton to prepare for them a third 
American edition, giving him, as we understand, full liberty to 
make such alterations and additions as his comprehensive and 
exact learning, aided by recent personal observation on the soil 
of Greece, might seem to require. The result of Prof. Felton’s 
editorial labors we have before us in a handsome octavo of 
nearly seven hundred pages. We have in this volume by far 
the best work on Grecian history which has been given to the 
American public, within the same compass. We experience 
some emotions, bordering upon envy, perhaps, when we see the 
facilities at present afforded to those who are just entering upon 
a course of classical study compared with what were enjoyed 
twenty years ago. Itis, we believe, just twenty years since 
Bishop "Thirlwall published the first volume of his History of 
Greece. We well remember the privilege we enjoyed some fif- 
teen years since in being permitted to look at all those nice little 
volumes, after the work was completed, as they stood in their 
places upon the shelves of the College library. The young stu- 
dent now at almost any respectable ‘school is permitted to see 
Thirlwall’ s work in three different forms, notwithstanding its 
rising splendor was so soon obscured by the more elaborate, rand 
on the whole, far more satisfactory history of Mr. Grote. Bishop 
Thirlwall’s history was abridged in a very clever volume for 
school purposes by Dr. Schmitz, the present Rector of the 
Edinburgh High School. Mr. Grote’s history, extended as it is, 
—it having already reached its eleventh volume, and another is 
promised soon,— has been republished in this country, and is also 
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easily accessible to the young student. And now in addition 
to what we have already mentioned, and more that we have not 
mentioned, we have, in a condensed and yet sufficiently extended 
form, the results of the labors of all preceding scholars in this 
most interesting field of literary and historical investigation. 
Dr. Smith is very explicit in his acknowledgments of his 
indebtedness to Mr. Grote. Indeed, perhaps it is not too much 
to say that Dr. Smith’s volume sustains much the same relation 
to Grote’s history that the volume of Dr. Schmitz does to that 
of Bishop 'Thirlwall. To crown the whole, Prof. Felton has com- 
pleted the story of Hellenic life from the time of the Roman Con- 
quest down to our own times. We would be understood as giy- 
ing this volume something more than a formal introduction to our 
readers. ‘To every teacher of the Classics we would say, get it 
by all means. ‘To every teacher of English literature, even in 
its elementary forms, we would recommend it as one of the most 
efficient aids in explaining allusions that constantly occur on 
almost every page of a good English reading-book. 'l'o every 
boy in a course of preparation for college, we ‘would say, get this 
volume and keep it constantly by your ‘side. And to our legis- 
lators, we would say, with all due respect, that it would be far 
better to place this volume, with a few others that we could 
easily specify, in every school district in the State, than to allow 
the public funds to be expended in giving currency to bad 
orthography and still worse orthoepy. 

We ought not to dismiss this volume without calling special 
attention to the illustrations. These are of a very superior -char- 
acter. ‘The views of Grecian scenery, architecture, art, &c., as 
well as the maps and topographical illustrations, are exceedingly 
numerous, and far more satisfactory than we have elsewhere seen 
on the same scale. ‘The chronological table is also very full and 
the index is unusually minute. ‘The publishers have done their 
work well. ‘They have given us all we could wish in type, paper 
and binding. Who will give. us a work on Roman history 
equally satisfactory ? E. S. 


THE CRIMEA. 


Tue Messrs. Ide & Dutton have on hand an excellent supply 
of maps illustrative of events connected with the European War. 
With their usual enterprise they have published two maps, one 
of the Baltic, and the other of the Black Sea, giving views 
ona large scale of the countries surrounding them, including an 
excellent representation of the Crimea, and of the islands and 
localities in and around the Baltic sea. ‘These maps are beau- 
tifully executed, both as to engraving and coloring, and are well 
worthy the attention of teachers, and of pupils who may wish 
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excellent specimens to draw from. They have also published an 
excellent engraving of Sebastopol as it appears to the observer 
approaching it from the sea. ‘The forts are most beautifully 
represented as they appear on either side of the narrow entrance 
to the harbor: and the harbor itself may be seen in perspective, 
extending far inland, skirted on either side by commanding 
ridges or hills. 

Among the maps of the Crimea to be found in the Messrs. 
I. & D’s collection may also be mentioned the following : 

Physical Map of the Crimea, with enlarged views of the 
Seat of War and of Sebastopol and Balaclava. 

Plan of Sebastopol from Government Documents (very 
minute.) Also 

Maynus’s new Map of the Crimea, and a picturesque view of 
the Seat of War. 

We would advise teachers to obtain these maps, and with 
their illustrative aid read the excellent articles in Blackwood, 
entitled “* The Story of the Campaign :” also “* Campaign in the 
Crimea,” “ The Conduct of the War,’ from the last London 
Quarterly ;” and “ The War in the Crimea,” from the Edin- 
burgh Review for January. With these combined aids they will 
get accurate and lasting impressions of affairs as they have thus 
far been conducted. 

Happening in at one of our Boston schools, a short time since, 


we were delighted with the numerous specimens of beautifully 
drawn maps ; among them quite a number illustrative of events 
in the Crimea. ‘These were the out of school work of the pupils, 
acting under the suggestions and instructions of their teacher. 
Words are not needed to explain the advantages of map-drawing 
by pupils, to illustrate history, and especially passing events. 


THE RHODE ISLAND SCHOOLMASTER. 


We have introduced to the notice of our readers two or three 
extracts from the “ R. I. Schoolmaster,’” a new educational 
periodical, which makes its first appearance this month. If the 
first number is a specimen of what will follow, it may challenge 
comparison, for ability and usefulness, with any Educational 
Journal in the United States. 





Epucatrton tx Boston. The amount of money invested in 
the school-houses in Boston, is $1,500,000. The yearly ap- 
propriations for education, are $1,200,000, while the amount 
raised for all other city expenses, is but 870,000. The amount 
expended for instruction in the Common Schools of Massachu- 
setts, last year, was $4.50 for each child between five and fifteen 
years of age. 
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DEPARTMENT OF INTELLIGENCE. 


Marca, 1855. 


Osgood Johnson, Esq., late of Phillips Academy, Andover, has 
been appointed master of the Classical and English High Schoo] 
in Worcester, in place of Geo. Capron resigned. Wm. L. Gage 
has resigned the mastership of the Taunton High School. 

Daniel Leach, Esq., of Roxbury, Mass. , agent of the Massa- 
chusetts Board of E Zducation, has been appointed Superintendent 
of Public Schools in Providence, R. I. 

G. B. Stone, Esq, has resigned the mastership of the High 
School in Fall River. 

The Rev. Robert Allyn, of East Greenwich, R. I., has been 
appointed Commissioner of Public Schools in Rhode Island, in 
place of Elijah R. Potter resigned. 

Amos Perry, Esq., late principal of the Summer Street Gram- 
mar School in Providence, has been appointed principal of the 
Young Ladies High School in New London, Ct. 

















It is with deep regret that we are called upon to announce 
the death of Mr. Edwin Bartlett, late Sub-master of the Eliot 
School, West Roxbury. Our profession has not numbered in 
its ranks a more conscientious teacher, a more amiable man, nor 
a truer Christian. We trust that some one of his many person- 
al friends will prepare a biographical account of his life for the 
“Teacher.” 






















The Comins School, Roxbury, was dedicated on Wednesday 
the 21st of March, ult., with appropriate ceremonies. ‘This is 
an elegant brick structure, beautifully situated, on rising ground, 
near the Brookline road, and quite near the depot of the Boston 
and Providence Railroad, in Roxbury. It is intended only for 
girls. Miss Sarah A. M. Cushing, lately one of the head As- 
sistants in the Franklin School, Boston, ; is the Principal. ‘The 
experiment of appointing a lady as Principal has been tried 
during the past year in one of the Roxbury Schools, with what 
success we have not heard. 
We trust, in the next number of the “ Teacher,” to be able 
to give a full account of the dedication referred to above. 
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TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 
At Bridgewater, April 2—6. 

At Brewster, April 9—13. 

At Montague, April 16—20. 

At Westfield, April 23—27. 










